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Given the centrality of the Qur’an to the conception of authority in Muslim scholarship 
and the vast quantity of exegetical activity surrounding the text, it may well be 
surprising that Qur’anic Studies specialists in Muslim-majority countries today 
consider the discipline of exegesis and its underlying principles as being under- 
developed and poorly defined. Recent publications and conferences in Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, and elsewhere have drawn attention to underdevelopment in usil al-tafstr and 
presented steps towards remedying it. The Moroccan researcher Mawlay Hammad’s 
book “Zim usil al-tafsir: muhdawala fi al-bina’ (‘The Science of Exegetical Principles: 
An Attempt at Construction’)! proceeds from ‘the assumption that [this field] has an 
independent existence in every sense’ and yet it remains ‘in pressing need of sustained 
efforts to clarify its aspects, define it, and develop it’ in accordance with its 
acknowledged importance in service of the Qur’an.” 


The concern over this lacuna goes back centuries, and the state of tafstr and its usil 
(‘principles’) is often lamented in contrast with other fields in Islamic scholarship. 
Badr al-Din al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1392) related the following assessment of the relative 
state of various Islamic disciplines by one of his teachers:° 


There are three classes of science: that which has matured (nadaja) 
but not reached its peak (ihtaraqa), namely usiil and nahw (‘juristic 
methodology’ and ‘grammar’); that which has neither matured nor 
reached its peak, namely baydn and tafsir (‘eloquence’ and ‘exegesis’ ); 
and that which has matured and reached its peak, namely figh and hadith 
(‘jurisprudence’ and ‘traditions’. 


Before him, Najm al-Din Sulayman al-Tufi (d. 716/1316) described how rules in the 
latter fields of figh and hadith were developed to distinguish between valid and invalid 
opinions, and between authentic and unreliable reports; he argued that a similar 
methodology (gGniin) is required for exegesis and that scholars should not be afraid of 
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originality.* Some six centuries later, in the early twentieth century, Hamid al-Din 
al-Farahi (1863-1930) lamented the historical preoccupation of Islamic hermeneutics 
with juristic concerns as opposed to developing a methodology applicable to all fields.° 


Markaz Tafsir is an independent research institute recently established in Riyadh. It has 
created a research unit for usual al-tafsir, and two recent publications provide 
an interesting snapshot of the field to date. The first, Usal al-tafsir fi al-mu’allafat 
(‘Principles of Exegesis in Published Works’, 2015),° studies titles belonging explicitly 
to the genre, both classical and modern: the researchers conclude that there is a lack of 
clarity surrounding the field’s conceptualisation (mafhiim), subject matter (mawdii‘) 
and sources of derivation (istimddd). They also note that insights from the tafsir genre 
are scarcely found in the usil works, a fact which reflects a disconnect between the 
theoretical and applied genres of Qur’anic hermeneutics and exegesis.’ The second 
publication, Usil al-tafsir fi Gra’ al-mutakhassisin (‘Principles of Exegesis According 
to Specialists’, 2016),° is based on a survey of Muslim graduates and professors 
in the field and includes a bibliography of works on interpretive usil and qawd‘id 
(‘axioms’).” This reiterates the perception that existing works are in need of extensive 
critique and updating. 


In the following account of a debate over a particular modern reading of the Qur’an, 
we shall come back to works from this and other academic centres concerned with 
updating Qur’anic hermeneutics within a traditionalist trajectory. Before addressing the 
particulars of that debate, I would summarise the problem of underdevelopment as 
follows. The notion of tafstr being an ongoing activity, which is therefore in need 
of guiding processes and regulating principles, is premised on an assumption that new 
questions may be asked of the Qur’an and that new answers may be given to existing 
questions. Even if this sounds uncontroversial in itself, the scholarly institutions of 
the Muslim world do not seem to be concerned about producing mufassirs to meet 
such a need.'° In contrast with the far more ubiquitous faqih (‘legal scholar’) and mufti 
(‘jurisconsult’), the designation of mufassir (‘exegete’) is rarely applied until a scholar 
has produced a major work of exegesis, and—-since this feat is often undertaken in their 
final years—the honour is practically reserved for the deceased. This is a function of the 
paradoxical status of tafstr as both an essential requirement for understanding the 
foundational text of Islam, and the pinnacle of scholarly achievement which depends 
upon mastery of fifteen or so scholarly disciplines.'! 


Another factor hampering creativity in the field is the dominance, in recent times, of 
the Taymiyyan paradigm which lauds ‘narration’ over ‘opinion’.'” In the face of novel 
or unorthodox opinions about the Qur’an and its modes of interpretation, conservative 
scholars have sometimes engaged in direct refutations; while the refutation genre has 
given rise to positive accounts in fields such as kalam theology, the same cannot yet 
be said in tafsir.'° It may be that recent moves towards consolidation in usil al-tafsir 
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have their origins in concerns over the proliferation of new interpretations and 
methodological interventions, and the difficulty of providing clear responses from a 
pre-formulated, fully articulated, and recognised corpus of hermeneutical works. 
Whether the Shahin affair contributed to this development is perhaps impossible to say; 
in any case, his work and the written responses to it can shed light on the state of the 
field at the turn of this century. 


‘Abd al-Sabar Shahin (1929-2010) and Abi Adam 


‘Abd al-Sabir Shahin was a Professor of Linguistics at Cairo University and a 
celebrated intellectual with a complex relationship with public orthodoxy and freedom 
of opinion. His controversial book Abi Adam: qissat al-khaliqga bayna al-ustiira 
wa’l-hagiqa (“My Father Adam: The Story of Creation between Myth and Reality’) 
sought to overturn traditionally received interpretations of the Qur’an in its treatment 
of human origins, with reference to modern science. As Marwa Elshakry observes 
in the Afterword to her study of the Arab reception of Darwinism up to 1950, Shahin 
had been pivotal in the blasphemy case brought against his colleague Nasr Hamid 
Abu Zayd (1943-2010) in 1993, resulting in the latter’s self-imposed exile to the 
Netherlands; in that case, Shahin represented a ‘conservative’ or even ‘fundamentalist’ 
position against Abt Zayd’s novel hermeneutics. It is thus remarkable that a similar 
case was levelled against Shahin a few years later by another Cairo University 
colleague, Yusuf al-Badri, as a result of the ‘liberal’ or ‘radical’ ideas of Abi Adam, 
which first appeared in 1998.'* We shall return to the outcome of this case in 
due course. 


Shahin’s re-reading of the Qur’anic descriptions of human creation were intended to 
establish the scripture’s compatibility with the fossil record.'> He presents an account 
of the gradual development of the genus Homo through two primary stages: that which 
the Qur’an describes as bashar, then the higher order creation described as insan. 
The former was moulded from clay or earth and lacked the higher human faculties 
of discernment which would make it accountable to divine commandments. Adam, 
rather than being the progenitor of all bashar, is specifically the ‘father of insan’'® who 
received the divine breath (see, for example, Q. 15:29 and Q. 38:72) and undertook the 
responsibility of being vicegerent upon the earth. These ideas were not entirely novel: 
the distinction between these two terms was noted and utilised by the Syrian writer 
Mohammad Shahrour to the same ends in his 1990 book al-Kitab wa’l-Qur’an (‘The 
Writ and the Recital’).'’ Shahin does not provide any lineage for his theory, instead 
lauding his project as the work of a quarter-century of study and reflection.'® 


It is important to note that Shahin distanced himself explicitly from Darwinism, 
which he considered a ‘discredited’ theory.'? His re-reading of the Qur’an aimed at 
demonstrating the theological viability of a gradual development of the human species 
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from lower hominids, but did not negate the genealogical independence of these 
hominids from other species. This is in contrast to some other Muslim scholars and 
laypeople who accept the evolution of species but exclude humans from this possibility 
for theological reasons.”° Shahin’ s reading allows for the development of humankind to 
have occurred over millions of years, and provides an explanation for the fossil record 
displaying creatures with various levels of resemblance to modern man. It is based on 
the assumption that insdn, identified with Homo sapiens, is a subspecies of bashar; 
however, in Shahin’s presentation, bashar is frequently used to designate only these 
‘primitive’ forerunners to Adam. 


There are two fundamental questions to be raised here in light of traditional con- 
ceptualisations of fafsir. First: is it valid to present an understanding of the Qur’an 
which differs from all earlier exegetes? Second: if so, who is qualified to advance such 
new interpretations? Shahin, while known for his contributions to Qur’ anic studies, was 
primarily an expert in Arabic linguistics.”! The fact that he felt entitled to present a new 
interpretation of the Qur’an is indicative, in my view, of two things. First, that he was 
operating within a view of tafsir which gives primacy to language and philology; 
second, the absence of an identifiable class of scholars who were more readily 
identified as the mufassirun and whose territory could be said to have been encroached 
upon by Shahin. The refutations which were penned against Abi Adam came from 
a range of scholars, none of whom—as far as I can see—were explicit in framing 
the issue in terms of tafsir credentials.” 


For this paper, I have opted to discuss two particular responses which come from 
specialists in the same field as Shahin, each of whom has, like him, contributed works 
to the Qur’anic library.”° In his extended review of Abi Adam, which he entitled 
‘al-Zayf al-ishtiqaqi’ (“The Etymological Fallacy’),-4 Hamza b. Qublan al-Muzayni 
(b. 1944) of King Saud University critiques Shahin’s handling of the Qur’anic and 
linguistic data, but his comments about Shahin’s lack of qualification apply specifically 
to his insufficient grasp of scientific processes and reporting.”° Indeed, he makes 
explicit in the closing of his review that:7° 


It is shocking that some would seek to negate Dr Shahin’s right to adopt 
a new opinion in the interpretation of the Noble Qur’an; indeed, some 
have gone so far as to question his religiosity. The fact is that this 
book testifies to its author’s good intentions—though God is the 
true judge—in that he has not denied any verse from God’s Book or 
penned a single word which could be construed as indicating a lack 
of belief in God as Creator. The theory he has come up with is no 
different from others which have been presented by Muslim exegetes 
throughout the ages. The most significant contemporary exegetes who 
have attempted to bring new interpretations of some Qur’anic verses 
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with reference to modern scientific advancements are Tantawi 
Jawhari, Shaykh [Ahmad Mustafa] al-Maraghi and Sayyid Qutb—yet 
nobody questioned their faith or considered their opinions an affront 
to Islam. 


Al-Muzaynt’s attitude towards intellectual freedom may be contrasted with that of the 
Azhari scholar ‘Abd al-° Azim Ibrahim al-Mat‘ant (1931-2008), whose refutation also 
took the title Abi Adam but with an alternative subtitle: Qissat al-khaliqga bayna 
al-khayal al-jamih wa’l-ta’wil al-marfiid (‘The Story of Creation between Wild 
Imagination and Baseless Re-Interpretation’). For al-Mat‘ani, the fundamental problem 
with Shahin’s project is its attempt to give a scientifically acceptable account of a 
metaphysical matter belonging to the unseen realm.”’ A repeated complaint against 
the author is that he is standing alone against the consensus (ijmda‘) of Muslim scholars 
of early and later generations.”® Using the term bid‘a, denoting a reprehensible 
innovation, al-Mat*ani reads into Shahin’s dismissal of the standing assumption 
that bashar and insan have the same referents (claiming instead that only the latter 
denotes the progeny of Adam) the charge that ‘the umma has remained ignorant of 


this reality over the past fifteen centuries, overlooked it or gone astray’.”” 


Three things should be noted about this complaint. Firstly, that it is a kind of argument 
from silence: the equivalence of the two terms was taken for granted and did not need 
further investigation or evidence. If, on the contrary, the point were made explicitly 
and supported with evidence by any of the exegetes, this would indicate the existence 
of—or at least the perceived potential for—an alternative view. Secondly, that it seems 
to grant the collective understanding of the Qur’an an authority which supersedes the 
words of the Qur’an itself, which Shahin is attempting to reopen for investigation. 
(However, this concern would be addressed by looking at the substantive critiques 
of his interpretive manoeuvres.) Thirdly, that al-Mat°ani appears uninterested—in this 
particular book within the refutation genre—in exploring the nuances between the 
terms bashar and insdn. Rather than accepting that there is a value in investigating their 
individual denotations and connotations, he emphasises their equivalence; this is in 
contrast with the trend in modern tafsir and related genres to downplay synonymy and 
consider the use of specific words in their contexts as indicative of divine wisdom in 


the Qur’an’s composition.*° 


Al-Mat*‘ani’s critique was published in early 1999, around the same time that the case 
against Shahin was being advanced by his Cairo University colleague.’ Though it is 
not clear what role al-Mat°ani and other individual Azharis played in the protests 
and debates at the time, the most significant institutional role played by the Azhar 
came in the form of a verdict issued by its Islamic Research Council (Majma‘ 
al-Buhuth al-Islamiyya), signed by its general secretary Sami al-Sha‘rawi (son of 
the famous Qur’anic preacher Muhammad Mutawalli al-Sha‘rawi [1911—1998]) and 
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dated August 1999. According to Shahin himself in the Introduction to the second 
edition of Abi Adam, this ‘enlightened’ document—which he notes is appended to the 
new edition—proved instrumental in the collapse of the case against him.” Although 
controversy was to follow Shahin for the rest of his life, there is cause to reflect on how 
he escaped the fate of the likes of Nasr Abu Zayd before him. One can only speculate 
how things might have been were he not a senior, male professor with influential 
friends in the field, who had long since established his ‘conservative’ credentials. 


The key point about the al-Azhar verdict is that it affirmed the author’s right to ijtihad, 
a term denoting ‘independent scholarly reasoning’ which is more at home in the juristic 
domain, and recognised his status as a scholar. Though Shahin celebrated its contents, 


the document goes no further than clearing his book of heresy and unbelief:** 


The Committee does not consider what the author has put forth so much 
as an attempt to reconcile science and religion as much as it is an effort 
(ijtihad) on his part to understand the Qur’anic text. The Committee 
does not agree with the author on some points of this ijtihad, since 
the proofs he has put forth are insufficient to prove the conclusions 
he has reached. As noted above, the Committee has the sole task of 
establishing whether the author has crossed a line with his inter- 
pretations of Qur’anic texts in a way which violates fixed principles 
of creed or contradicts religious tenets known by necessity. The 
Committee has concluded that the author has not fallen into this type 
of violation. 


The specific points of disagreement listed concern the bashar/insan distinction and 
Shahin’s view that Adam may have had parents. Criticism is made both of his 
interpretations of texts from Qur’an and Sunna and of the manner in which he expressed 
his views on the fulfilment of divine will.°* The Committee concludes by recom- 
mending that prudent language be used by ‘researchers in matters of ‘agida and 
shari‘a, particularly if the research necessitates dealing with verses of the Noble Book 
in terms of tafsir or ta’wil’; it is noteworthy that exegesis is spoken of here merely as a 
necessity in the course of examining other matters, rather than an advanced speciality in 
its own right. While Shahin may be right to interpret their statement as affirming that 
‘the book’s author fulfils the requirements of ijtihda’ “> we are not given any insight 
concerning these requirements and what is intended by ijtihdd in the context of tafsir. 
In addition to taking for granted that their readers grasp the significance of this term in 
the context, it is also taken for granted that an expert linguist is permitted to proffer 
views on the meanings of the Qur’an as long as he does not cross the line into clear-cut 
blasphemy. 


Apart from the direct similarities to Shahrour’s writings noted previously, there are 
precedents for the kinds of interpretation Shahin presents in Abz Adam which make it 
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easier to understand how those ideas could be judged (as in al-Azhar’s verdict) to be 
within the broad bounds of acceptability. Qur’anic exegesis had taken a turn towards 
reconciliation with modern scientific theories since the lessons of the reform-minded 
Egyptian Grand Muftt Muhammad °Abduh (1849-1905) were serialised in an influ- 
ential commentary by his Levantine disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935) 
alongside his own interpretations—this would become known as Tafsir al-manar after 
the journal.°*° As Elshakry describes, these figures held that ‘evolutionary principles 
could be accommodated with Qur’anic authority through the use of analogic inter- 
pretations of the scriptural text.’*” Some elements of the evolutionary reading of the 
Qur’anic accounts of creation can be found among respected exegetes, such as the 
view—advocated by al-Sha‘rawi the father—that Adam and Eve were created in an 
earthly ‘garden’ (al-janna) rather than the heavenly Paradise.** 


The idea of ‘scientific exegesis’ has received criticism of late among Muslim scholars 
of Qur’anic studies, or it may be said that it has fallen in popularity after a period of 
excess.*” Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that commentators on the Qur’an have 
never been afraid to speak on natural phenomena relevant to the verses under study; and 
it should not be considered viable for them to cast aside assumptions based on the 
collective knowledge of their respective eras and environments. Accordingly, in the 
contemporary study of the Qur’an, it is appropriate to distinguish (as some writers have 
done clearly*°) between scientific exegesis (al-tafsir al-“ilmi) and the discourse known 
as al-i‘jaz al-‘ilmi, which argues for ‘scientific miracles’ in the Qur’an and often 
depends on novel interpretations of the scripture to prove its foreknowledge of scientific 
discoveries. It is obvious how this miracle-seeking strategy can backfire as scientific 
knowledge and theorising continue to progress, but equally problematic is that the 
original intent of the Qur’anic message could be sacrificed at the altar of apologetics. 


We alluded earlier to the ‘radical hermeneutics’ (as Walid Saleh puts it) of Ahmad Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328): his treatise known as Mugaddima fi usil al-tafsir 
(‘Introduction to Principles of Exegesis’) emphasises the centrality of explanations 
received from the Prophet and earliest generations.*' His student Isma‘il Ibn Kathir 
(d. 774/1373) adopted his methodology to some extent as can be inferred from his 
reproduction, in the Introduction to his exegesis, of a large section from Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Mugqaddima:* As Saleh documents, the Tafsir al-Qur’an al-“azim (‘Exegesis of the 
Tremendous Qur’an’) of Ibn Kathir received patronage from Salafi-inclined financiers 
and publishers which accounts, at least in part, for its widespread popularity today in 
contrast to the heyday of the ‘madrasa commentaries’ of al-Baydawi and the Jalalayn.? 
Although Ibn Kathir’s commentary does employ a range of interpretive methods, it is 
most recognised for its narrations from earlier authorities and is cited by modern 
scholars as a prominent example of exegesis by narrations (tafsir bi’l-ma’thir). This 
is in contrast to works of ‘exegesis by opinion’ (tafsir bi’l-ra’y), which is more aptly 
described as ‘linguistic-analytical exegesis’ (tafsir lughawi tahlilt).*° 
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This leads us to consider a question central to the tafstr endeavour: is the starting 
point for the exegete the words and structures of the Qur’anic text, or narrations of 
earlier opinions?© There has been a recent resurgence of interest in the philological 
commentaries of the past, and the modern commentary in this mould by Muhammad 
al-Tahir Ibn ‘Ashi (1879-1973), Imam of al-Zaytiina University in Tunisia, is highly 
praised by contemporary scholars of different persuasions.‘” In his 2009 study of the 
role of semantics in Ibn ‘Ashir’s commentary, the Saudi researcher Mushrif al-Zahrani 
provides an effective account of the centrality of language in determining meanings in 
the Qur’an.** It is certainly agreed upon that expertise in the language of the Qur’an is 
a requirement in tafsir,° but it is sometimes conceived as a step resorted to only after 
narrative sources have been exhausted. The language-centrality thesis is supported in 
a recent publication by another Saudi professor, Hatim al-° Awni: in his practical guide 
to developing ‘the mindset of an exegete’, the seeker of tafsir is invited—after studying 
the essentials of the field—to ponder on verses of the Qur’an with reference only to 
language and context, before consulting exegetical references to check the results of 
this personal effort? More broadly, his book makes a detailed traditionalist case for 
‘renewal’ in explanations of the Qur’an, defining the scope for fresh opinions.*! 


Indeed, the assumption that new questions and answers in Qur’an interpretation are 
possible and valid is built into classical accounts of the prerequisites for engaging in 
tafstr, to which we alluded previously. The compendium al-Burhdan fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an 
(‘The Proof in Sciences of the Qur’an’) by al-Zarkashi describes four main sources 
available to the exegete, in the following order: Prophetic hadiths; statements from 
the Companions; denotations of language; then exertion of scholarly opinion based 
on the broad principles of the scripture and religion.>? In al-Itgan fi ‘uliim al-Qur’an 
(‘Perfection in Sciences of the Qur’an’), Jalal al-Din al-Suyuttt (d. 911/1505) repro- 
duces and comments upon these points; the last of which leads to a discussion of 
sayings attributed to the Prophet and early authorities which warn against “speaking on 
the Qur’an from personal opinion’ .°* This is followed by the list of fifteen disciplines 
which the would-be exegete must master: the first four pertain to language and 
grammar; another three to rhetoric and style; then the various readings of the Qur’an; 
the principles of belief and law; revelatory contexts and instances of abrogation; the 
details of law; and Prophetic narrations pertinent to the meanings of the Qur’an.>* The 
last item in this list is a special knowledge ‘granted by God to those who act upon what 
they know’. These disciplines are presented as essential tools for the exegete: without 
them, the condemnations of interpreting based on mere opinion would apply to him or 
her.” In contrast, Ibn ‘Ashir, in his discussion of the sources and dependencies 
(istimddad) of tafsir, distinguishes between the levels of relevance of these disciplines to 
the core activity of exegesis. As such, he excludes the details of figh and kalam from 
this core, instead considering them areas of study upon which an exegete may choose 
to elaborate as a stage subsequent to clarifying the Qur’anic text.°° He concludes that 
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topic by explaining that although these disciplines all depend upon tafsir at its basic 
level, they feed back into fafsir at its more advanced levels.>” 


Shahin’s Interpretive Strategies 


The preceding discussion was intended to show that, although Shahin did not present 
himself as a mufassir, the core discussions of his book Abi Adam fall obviously within 
the concerns of tafstr and some of the general trends affecting the field. This will 
become clearer once we address some of the core strategies he employed in setting out 
his arguments for an evolutionary reading of the Qur’anic account of man’s creation. 
The underdevelopment of the field, described above, has the effect of leaving the 
stage open to eclectic contributions such as Shahin’s which present their own 
methodology without the need to reference established norms. At the same time, his 
work relies on certain trends and cites key concepts, both of which were aimed at 
lending his ideas legitimacy in the court of public opinion, if not within scholarly 
circles particularly. 


The most obvious strategy Shahin employed was to present his work as a study of the 
Qur’an, which represents the ultimate authority in Islamic belief and thought. In the 
introduction to the first edition, he says: : 


For the most part, while laying out the story of creation, I have depended 
upon letting the Qur’an speak (istintaq Gyat al-Qur’Gn), considering 
that it is the first and most authentic source which ought to be depended 
upon in this matter. I have made use of a small number of traditions of 
God’s Messenger (peace be upon him) insofar as they help to make the 
Qur’anic meanings clear. 


The author’s use of the word istintaqg gives the impression of an objective listening to 
the Qur’an, which speaks with its own authority. At the same time, it admits some 
ambiguity in that the exegete is playing a role in having it ‘speak’. The term was used 
earlier by the Shi°i exegete Muhammad Husayn Tabataba°1 (1904-1981) in his 
commentary al-Mizdn, which relies to a considerable extent on intratextual relations 
and thematic study of the Qur’an. It may be traced back to a saying attributed to 
“Ali b. Abi Talib to the effect that: ‘Its one part speaks for another (yantiqu ba‘duhi 
bi-ba‘d) and one part testifies (yashhadu) to another.”>” Tabataba°s critiques the 
prevalent styles of Qur’an commentary passing for tafstr—including the works of the 
hadith scholars, jurists, theologians, philosophers, and mystics. Since the Qur’an 
describes itself as a clarification (tibyan) of all things (Q. 16:89), he argues, it is 
necessarily the best resource for its own explication. Another twentieth-century 
exegete, Muhammad al-Amin al-Shinqiti (1887-1972), whose commentary Adwa? 
al-bayan (‘Lights of Clarification’) applies intratextual methods to a selection of verses 
of the Qur’an, cites ‘the scholarly consensus’ that exegesis through the Qur’an itself is 
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the best form, and supports this by saying ‘None better knows the meaning of the book 
of God than God’.°! 


This emphasis on the supreme authority of the Qur’an is taken to its furthest extent by 
those who are known as ‘Quranists’ and do not allow any external sources, other than 
linguistic and rational data, to be used in exegesis. However, the theoretical 
recognition of the validity and importance of intra-Qur’anic exegesis (tafstr al-Qur’an 
bi’l-Qur’an) may be traced in Islamic hermeneutical works back to the Muqaddima of 


Ibn Taymiyya, which states:°° 


If one should ask concerning the best methods (ahsan turuq) 
of exegesis, then the answer is that the most correct (asahh) method 
is for the Qur’an to be explained using the Qur’an; what is left unclear 
in one place has been explained in another, and what has been 
made brief in one place has been expanded in another. If you do not find 
such, then make recourse to the Sunna, for it explains and clarifies 
the Qur’an ... 


Ibn Taymiyya is thus explicit in granting the intratextual method prime position in 
tafsir. He also appears to be saying that the exegete is to resort to the Sunna only when 
the explanation cannot be found in the Qur’an.°* Noticing the potential implication that 
one may therefore use the Qur’an alone for its own explanation, dispensing with other 
sources—however relevant, authentic and authoritative they may be—modern Salafi 
commentators have argued that the order here is in fact intended to express the 
hierarchy of authority, in line with the generally recognised primacy of the Qur’an over 
other sources of legislation. It has also been argued that Ibn Taymiyya intended this 


only as a pedagogical device to outline the various sources.°° 


The statement quoted above was reproduced in many works subsequently, most 
notably the Itqan of al-Suyat.©° Among modern authors, the idea was amplified by 
the influential Azhari scholars Muhammad ‘Abd al-°Azim al-Zurqani (d. 1948) and 
Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi (1915-1977), both of whom categorised this method 
under ‘narrated exegesis’ or ‘exegesis by narrations’ and argued that its results should 
be accepted without question.°” However, al-Dhahabi elsewhere described intratextual 
exegesis as a specialist activity, saying: ‘It is not an automated process devoid of the 
need for thought; rather, it is an action built upon a large measure of reflection and 
reasoning.’ This draws our attention to the fundamental problem of considering this 
form of exegesis ‘narrated’ at all: it conceals the agency of the interpreter, who must 
select the verses he or she deems relevant and then apply various processes 
in understanding them in light of each other. As Musa‘id al-Tayyar has noted, 
this misleading description confuses between ‘the way the Qur’an has reached us, 
i.e. narration (athar)’ and ‘the way we reach the explanation of each verse of the Qur’an, 


which is ra’y and ijtihad’.° 
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The context in which I raise these concerns is that Shahin sought to bolster the validity 
of his views by appealing to the authority of the Qur’an itself. The fact remains that 
individual and collated verses will remain open to diverse interpretations by the very 
nature of the text, even if the interpreters agree to rely on the same broad methods and 
source-minimalism. Not only is ‘letting the Qur’an speak’ a bold claim to objectivity, 
but it betrays a naivety concerning the ability of readers to disagree with each other, 
as they always have. According to a recent work on tafsir al-Qur?Gn bi’l-Qur’dn by the 
Saudi researcher Muhsin al-Mutayri, there are two main factors which make some 
opinions based on this method more authoritative than others. First, the person who 
expresses this opinion: Prophetic exegesis based on this principle is accepted absolutely, 
and that of his Companions and their Followers is privileged to lesser degrees. Second, 
the extent to which the results agree with other principles and sources of exegesis, 
especially the Sunna.’° Shahin was certainly not the only writer to adopt this strategy of 
appropriation of Qur’anic authority, which could have been balanced by an acknowl- 
edgement of his own role as an interpreter and how he sought to offset potential bias.’! 
For al-Mat‘ani, this strategy only made his ‘errors’ more serious: at the end of his 
refutation, he describes all of Shahin’s theories as ‘false testimonies against God’.”” 


A related strategy Shahin employed was to reject the narrations originating from 
Jews and Christians known as /sra’iliyyat and dismiss the traditional narrative as being 
unduly influenced by this genre:”° 


The contemporary Muslim mind has been afflicted by two schools 
which exist in the field. Each of them creates an irritating noise and it 
is time for this noise to be eliminated. The first is the Superstitious 
School (al-madrasa al-khurGfiyya) which adopts tales and [sra’iliyyat, 
and the other is the Literalist School (al-madrasa al-harfiyya) which 
grasps tightly onto received narrations (ma’thir) even if they contain 
superstitions. This is the school which raises a sword in the face of any 
ijtihad, calling this a violation of the rules of the Salafi ‘game’, whereas 
Salafism [in its reality as the way of the earliest Muslims] is free of any 
kind of mythology and superstition. 


One might excuse the bitter tone of the above passage which is found in the 
introduction to the second edition of Abi Adam, in the wake of the legal challenge 
against Shahin’s very identity as a Muslim; at the same time, this style is not untypical 
of the book. The mention of Salafism reflects some of the trends and identity struggles 
affecting the Egyptian religious scene and which continue until today. However, it 
would be wrong to suggest that the sole criticism of Shahin’s ijtihad was from 
self-identifying ‘Salafis’; rather, this description has the effect of discrediting his critics 
as subscribing to worldviews characterised not only by superstition and literalism, but 
also false religiosity and intolerance. 
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The dismissal of Judeo-Christian narrations is in fact a ‘Salafi’ trend insofar as it is 
based on advocating a return to the purity of scripture and bypassing unnecessary 
accruals.’4 In this account, the fact that Muslim scholars from the earliest times made 
reference to such materials is irrelevant; indeed, this inconvenient fact only strengthens 
the purist’s conviction regarding the need for a new methodology that is nevertheless 
more authentic. By opening his book with a short chapter alleging that the Muslims’ 
understanding of the Qur’anic creation account was unduly influenced by Genesis 
(or the Young Earth reading of it), Shahin was tapping into a general trend of suspicion 
towards the [sra°’iliyyat which increased with modernity and with the reformist ideas 
of ‘Abduh and others.’> This same trend existed in al-Azhar when Muhammad 
Abii Shahba (1914-1983) published al-Isra’iliyyat wa’l-mawdia‘at fi kutub al-tafsir 
(‘Isra’iliyyat and Fabrications in Books of Exegesis’) in 1971 at the behest of its 
Islamic Research Council.” 


Though such works tend to use strident terms in describing the phenomenon 
of Isra’iliyyat and its impact upon Islamic literature, this applies most particularly 
to the scenario in which the material is confused for authentic Prophetic teachings. 
Abi Shahba explains that even reports with an authentic chain to the Prophet’s 
Companions could well have originated in their interactions with Medinan Jews or 
Jewish converts.’’ However, the Isra’iliyyat (including those found in the Bible) are 
also divided by these scholars into three categories: (a) those which are confirmed 
explicitly by the Qur’an or Sunna but thereby become superfluous, (b) those 
which contradict the Qur’an or Sunna explicitly and so should be abandoned, and 
(c) those which are neither confirmed nor contradicted. Abii Shahba argues that the last 
category is intended by the hadith ‘Neither believe the People of Scripture, nor 
disbelieve them ...’.”8 

It is obvious that this approach contrasts starkly with Western approaches which 
emphasise, in one way or another, aspects of continuity between scriptural and 
interpretive traditions as well as the particular interactions the Qur’an has with its 
context and precedents. While a historical-critical approach to studying the Qur’an 
would certainly consider such context essential to understanding the contents of the 
Qur’an, there has long been a recognition in Muslim scholarship of the importance of 
Judeo-Christian literature to situate many of its discussions. The commentary of 
Ibrahim al-Biqa‘i (d. 885/1480) stands out in this respect, along with the separate 
treatise in which he defended his practice of including lengthy citations from the 
Bible.’”? For the most part, premodern exegetes were content to include reports which 
they saw as providing background or additional details to the stories in the Qur’an, 
including to determine references and names of individuals mentioned. A few of them 
took a strong line against such reports, criticising their content and provenance, when 
they were deemed misleading and contrary to Islamic teachings—noted in this respect 
are Ibn Kathir and the Ottoman Baghdadi exegete Mahmiid al-Aliisi (1802-1854).°° 
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Recent Muslim scholarship has called for a reassessment of the issue of 
Judeo-Christian sources to balance the overwhelming negativity in modern works on 
tafstr methodology. A publication by Markaz Tafsir entitled Muraja “at fi al-Isra’iliyyat 
(‘Reassessments of [sra’tliyyat’) gathers essays by al-Tayyar and others arguing that 
a proper, systematic study of the approaches taken by exegetical authorities in this 
regard has yet to be undertaken.*! Given that these types of materials were so prevalent 
in exegetical works (as Shahin acknowledges, albeit with a different intent), their 
outright dismissal appears hasty and excessive. Indeed, the negativity surrounding the 
term allows for it to be used to discredit ideas which may not, in fact, originate in 
Judeo-Christian narrations. In his rebuttal, al-Muzayni complains that Shahin did not 
take the time to critique these ‘mythical’ accounts properly ‘by identifying their 
Judeo-Christian origins and how they entered the Islamic sources, with critique of their 
chains and so forth’.8* There is obvious merit in the contention that taking Jewish and 
Christian texts and understandings for granted could have stunted reflection upon the 
Qur’an’s own narratives, just as this may be said for hasty assumptions of borrowing. 
The differences may be just as important as the similarities. 


Thematic Approaches 


Following from Shahin’s centring of the Qur’an is his presentation of the passages 
which ground his reading, most notably the distinction between hominid bashar and 
fully human insdn. The fourth chapter of Abi Adam begins with a table listing what he 
deems relevant passages, ordered in line with their putative revelatory chronology; this 
is followed by a short discussion of their major ideas.*? Al-Mat‘ani notes the irony of 
Shahin’s uncritical citation here (as also in the Introduction) of a report deemed 
a fabrication by hadith scholars: ‘I was a hidden treasure and wanted to be known ...’. 
He further suggests that the brevity of this discussion—which does not even include the 
text of the verses listed—is because they contain no obvious support for Shahin’s 


: : 84 
interpretations. 


Linking this discussion back to developments in usil al-tafsir, | note that neither 
Shahin nor his detractors described this comparison of bashar and insGn passages as 
‘thematic exegesis’ (al-tafstr al-mawdi‘1), a term now well established in the literature 
and curricula of Islamic institutes.°° Before the term became commonplace, al-Dhahabi 
discussed this point in the context of sources (masddir) relied upon by the Companions 
in their interpretations, namely the Qur’an, the Prophet, their reasoning, and the People 
of Scripture.®° Elaborating on the first, he starts by pointing out that the style of the 
Qur’an includes scattered verses which explain or expand upon each other, or restrict 
and qualify each other; as such, the indispensable first step taken by an exegete is to 
gather and compare all verses upon a theme. This issue has been obvious to scholars 
operating within the fafsir genre and beyond: collections of legal verses (Gyat 
al-ahkam)*’ take it as axiomatic that the explanation of one such verse is incomplete, 
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and may be misleading, if it is not studied alongside verses which complement 
or modify its meaning, as well as evidence from the Sunna and opinions of the 
jurists. The genre of Qur’anic stories (al-qasas al-Qur’ani)** is another example of 
the need to synthesise materials from across the Qur’anic corpus along with other 
relevant sources. 


Egypt’s al-Azhar University has been home to some of the earliest figures in tafsir 
mawdi‘T and its subsequent development into a distinctive approach and emerging 
genre; books produced and taught in the Faculty of Theology (usil al-din) cover 
selected Qur’anic themes as well as the method for their extraction. The Moroccan 
institute MUBDI° has more pronounced emphasis on methodology; its approach 
is centred on the idea of ‘Qur’anic terminology’ (al-mustalah al-Qur’ani).*? In a 
published study of the concept of taqwa, Muhammad al-Biizi describes the 
development of thematic study of Qur’anic terms from early scholarship (including 
the genres of exegesis, jurisprudence, theology, and lexicography) to Farahi’s Mufradat 
al-Qur’an (‘Vocabulary of the Qur’an’) and the Egyptian exegetical trends initiated by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and Amin al-Khili (1895-1966).”° 


Despite hopes expressed by proponents of the above thematic methods that they will 
reform approaches to study of the text and even enrich society through clearer concepts 
derived from scripture, the purpose of tafstr mawdi‘T in their approach is to survey 
and present the contents of the Qur’an as objectively as possible. This contrasts with 
an approach to thematic study—as outlined by Hassan Hanafi (b. 1935)—which 
acknowledges clearly the significance of the interpreter’s convictions and social 
context.?' Thematic study in this account amounts to a ‘reading’ of the text proceeding 
from known assumptions and needs. This is nothing new, as jurists, for example, 
approached the text with the intent of istinbat (‘extraction and deduction’) of practical 
rulings, and as dalil for their positions: an approach not limited to the so-called ‘legal 
verses’. Though Shahin would presumably identify his research with the former 
category and his detractors may place it closer to the latter, there is a prerequisite 
common to both which the verse survey in Abi Adam failed to meet, namely the 


exhaustive gathering of relevant verses. 


The following list represents the approach to thematic-comparative study implemented 
by writers on tafstr mawdi‘t and Quranic mustalaha studies today. Al-Shahid 
al-Bushikhi (b. 1945) has described ‘five pillars’ which involve stages of preparation, 
analysis (the central pillar), and presentation. Taking these as the headings for the 


points below, I have combined various sources in the description.”” 


1. al-dirdsa al-ihsa’iyya. Using concordances or computer programs, all potentially 
relevant verses are identified and gathered. This may require creative use of synonyms 
(and antonyms, etc.) to ensure comprehensive coverage of the topic. This stage may 
involve initial sorting into categories including awareness of chronology.”* 
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2. al-dirasa al-mu‘jamiyya. This involves study of the linguistic roots pertaining to the 
key terms and the nature of their derivation from those roots. 


3. al-dirasa al-nassiyya. This is the stage of examining the selected texts closely. 
Traditional exegesis (known in contrast as tafsir mawdi‘7) is consulted to determine the 
meaning of individual verses and take account of relevant details such as Prophetic 
explanations, revelatory contexts, abrogation, and relation to other verses (for example, 
‘amm and khass) as explained by previous authorities. 


4. al-dirdsa al-mafhiimiyya. This involves observing trends, defining concepts and 


a ie 4. 
constructing categories.” 


5. al-‘ard al-mustalahi. The relevant data is presented under sub-headings. The 
primary presentation is of the verses themselves together with any explanation required, 
citing trusted sources. The book or research paper also requires an introduction and 
conclusion, and coherent flow of concepts is maintained by focus upon the central 


theme.” 


While it would be unfair to expect Shahin to adhere to a rigid conception of the 
thematic method, its systematisation does allow for some key standards to come into 
focus. Shahin’s summary of Qur’anic usages (isti‘malat) of the word bashar is notably 
terse, as he attempts to strip the word of its commonplace usage as denoting ‘human’. 
He summarises its Qur’anic meanings as fourfold: (a) the original linguistic sense, 
according to Shahin, of “evident creature of beauty’ (makhliig zahir ma‘a husn 
wa-jamal); (b) a generalised meaning of ‘creature’; (c) a negative description as 
‘ordinary creature’ (al-makhliiq ghayr al-mutamayyiz); (d) a positive description as 
“special creature’ (al-mutamayyiz).”° Insofar as he bases his conclusions on the context 
(siyaq) of each usage, this approach falls under the study of Qur’anic polysemy, known 
classically as al-wujith wa’l-naga@’ir?” 

With reference to the third ‘pillar’ above, it is noteworthy that Shahin provides 
interpretations of specific verses without referring to earlier exegetes or going to any 
length to prove his point. Rather than focusing on this concern, however, al-Muzayni 
provides his own breakdown of usages of bashar: it means (a) a man, (b) prophet or 
prophets, (c) Adam or his progeny in the context of creation, or (d) humans in a general 
context.”® His point that bashar is used to refer to insdn (including prophets) is already 
acknowledged by Shahin;”” nevertheless, the sheer quantity of verses which reference 
bashar in the post-Adamic period is a key problem for his conception of the ‘precise 
wording of the Qur’anic lexicon’ in this regard.'°° The requirement in thematic study of 
being comprehensive and exhaustive of all verses is crucial precisely because a single 
counter-example could cause a theory to disintegrate: for example, a verse in which the 
terms bashar and insdn are equated. For al-Muzayni, that verse is Q. 19:26 in which 


Mary is told [f you should see any from among al-bashar, then say ‘I have sworn a fast 
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to the Lord of Mercy and will therefore not speak today to any insi.’°' Whereas Shahin 
maintains that insan is a subset of bashar, this verse appears to assume the reverse or 
make the two terms equivalent. 


Al-Mat‘ani makes a similar argument by applying a reductionist operation to two 
proximate verses, noting that both al-insaGn and bashar are described as being made 
from a particular kind of clay (Q. 15:26 and 28).'© Shahin attempts to preclude this 
criticism by pointing out that the former term is definite and the latter indefinite: 
al-insdn is being spoken of as the final product and main subject of discussion, then the 
species is spoken of in terms of its lowly origins as non-specific bashar.'°? A simpler 
explanation, as al-Mat*ani states, is that the indefinite word was used because the latter 
verse describes the first mention of bashar (in reference to Adam) to the angels, as in 


other verses.! 


One may conclude that Shahin’s account of the term bashar has focused on the 
problem of creation which he set out to solve, but has made many other verses difficult 
to explain. The dispute between him and his interlocutors, therefore, revolves, in part, 
around which verses are considered clear in import and therefore foundational; and 
which ones are considered ambiguous and ought to be interpreted in light of the first 
group. This bifurcation is a key aspect of intratextual analysis of the Qur’an, and has 
long been a point of contention between rival theological groups. According to 
al-Mat‘ani, Shahin indulged in arbitrary acts of interpretation (fa’wil) in a manner 
‘reminiscent of the Mu‘tazilis’;'°° he further argues that he has engaged in the type of 
exegesis known as ‘blameworthy opinion’ 1° In making this charge, al-Mat‘ani draws 
our attention to the essential problem of identifying the foundational verses of the 
book, often described as the muhkam and contrasted with the mutashabih. These terms 
are derived from a pivotal verse (Q. 3:7) which is quoted here from the Abdel Haleem 
translation: 


It is He who has sent this Scripture down to you [Prophet]. Some of 
its verses are definite in meaning (adyat muhkamdat)—these are 
the cornerstone of the Scripture (umm al-kitab)—and others are 
ambiguous (mutashabihdat). The perverse at heart eagerly pursue the 
ambiguities in their attempt to make trouble and to pin down a specific 
meaning of their own:'°’ only God knows the true meaning. Those 
firmly grounded in knowledge say, ‘We believe in it: it is all from 


our Lord’—only those with real perception will take heed. 


The precise meaning of mutashabih in Q. 3:7 is subject to numerous different opinions. 
As a result, the term is used to designate verses as having meaning known only to God; 
or simply as ambiguous and in need of explication.'° The distance between the two 
positions is not as great as it appears at first glance’? because both accept the existence 
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of verses which require interpretation, and of which the interpretation is possible by 


‘ : are 110 
referring to the unequivocal and authoritative verses. 


It follows from many of the definitions offered by the scholars for these two terms that 
the mutashabih texts must be ‘referred back’ (radd) to the muhkam: the correct 
interpretation is identified, or incorrect interpretations ruled out, by reference to verses 
which only carry one possible meaning. This concept of referring back to the muhkam 
verses is often derived from their description in Q. 3:7 as umm al-kitab, which is 
understood here to mean the ‘source’ (as/) to which other things are referred.'!! Despite 
the muhkam having an ostensibly objective definition, the designations remain highly 
subjective in practice. The dialectical work Mutashabih al-Qur’an (‘Ambiguous 
Passages of the Qur’an’) by the prominent Mu‘tazili Qadi °Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025) 
is a case in point, as it disputes the proofs relied upon by other theological schools, 
from Ash‘*aris to anthropomorphists.’ ! The author acknowledges the problem of 
subjectivity and relativity in his introduction: one man’s muhkam is another man’s 
mutashabih.' '* Therefore, for charges like al-Mat‘ani’s to be convincing, it is necessary 
to demonstrate why specific texts should be agreed upon as foundational.''4 


Semantic Battlefields and tafsir Horizons 


The most substantive debates to be found between Abi Adam and its refutations, 
particularly that of al-Mat‘°ani, concern the interpretation of key Qur’anic verses 
which could make or break Shahin’s theories. In engaging with the linguistic 
particulars, al-Mat‘ani is making a concession to the possibility of new interpretations, 
despite the fact that he appeals frequently to exegetical (or theological, linguistic) 
consensus.''? From his perspective, the collectivity of the umma and the passage of 
fourteen centuries upon a shared set of beliefs about Adam as the father of bashar/insan 
gives these beliefs a considerable inertia, as it were, which requires a suitably strong 
set of arguments to shift. Shahin’s project, on the contrary, is based on seeing these 
beliefs more like unexamined assumptions which can be probed in the light of modern 
knowledge. 


The points of debate are not only lexical, but frequently grammatical and connected to 
the use of specific particles in Qur’anic descriptions of the creation process. An 
example is Q. 38:71-72, which contains a divine statement to the angels generally 
translated to this effect: J am about to create a human being (khdliqun basharan) from 
clay; so when I have proportioned him (fa-idhad sawwaytuhu) and blown into him of My 
spirit, fall prostrate to him. Read like this, it implies that the formation of bashar and 
his inspiriting (which, for Shahin, marks the upgrade to insGn) occurred as part of 
one event, not separated by millions of years. Shahin postulates that the expression 
khaliqun basharan (active participle with direct object) could denote the past tense, 
hence ‘I have created bashar’.''® Al-Mat‘ani pours scorn on this suggestion, 
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which contradicts the agreed-upon understanding of this construction as denoting the 


117 
present and/or future tenses. 


The verse is discussed again in a chapter entitled, in both books, “The Linguistic Proof? 
(al-Burhan al-lughawi). At this point, Shahin maintains the possibility of his reading 
but advances an alternative: the particle idha could be connected to a divine creative act 
corresponding to a ‘proportioning’ (taswiya) process spanning millions of years on 
earth.'!® Although al-Mat‘ani concedes the flexibility of idha in this respect, he points 
out that Shahin neglected to consider its attached conjunction, namely the fa’ which 
denotes quick succession.'!? In fact, Shahin does mention it briefly but implies 
that its meaning is determined by thumma in other verses (for example, Q. 32:7-9, 
Q. 23:12-14, Q. 7:11), and therefore denotes succession after a considerable time 
period.!*° Al-Mat‘ani discusses these citations and argues that the position of some 
of these occurrences of thumma go against Shahin’s account of the stages and their 


time periods.'?! 


Our selective overview of this novel set of theories and the reactions they received from 
other Muslim scholars has aimed at shedding light on the contemporary state of the 
field of Qur’anic hermeneutics and the stakes involved in the debate. It is surprising to 
find a scholar with the ‘conservative’ pedigree of ‘Abd al-Sabiir Shahin advancing such 
an alternative reading of the Qur’anic text, a fact which I have taken to indicate the 
absence of an identifiable guild of exegetical authorities. Even aside from the legal 
action and public protests, the published reactions to Abi Adam can be characterised as 
strident and, at times, summarily dismissive. Whereas al-Muzayni’s short response was 
described as a ‘review’ and left the door open to a more rigorous attempt to re-interpret 
the scriptural data, al-Mat‘ani’s relied heavily on appeals to consensus and displayed 
little interest in any of the legitimate questions Shahin’s research and reflections bring 
to light. 


For his own part, Shahin would have done well to acknowledge the weak points in his 
theories and demonstrate greater respect for past exegetical authorities. If he had cited 
their works and made reference to tafsir terminology (including contemporary 
approaches such as Isra’iliyyat-scepticism and thematic exegesis), his place in the 
history of the field would have been easier to grasp. It is as though Shahin was unaware 
of the stakes involved in opening the Qur’an to such a re-reading, especially without a 


rigorous focus on methodology. 


An increasing number of Muslim scholars of tafstr and its usiil today acknowledge the 
need for consolidation of classical materials for Qur’an interpretation as found in works 
like al-Itqan fi ‘ulam al-Qur’Gn. Some of the most developed hermeneutical methods 
exist in the genre of usiil al-figh: since interpreting scripture is integral to the formation 
and justification of Islamic law, scholars of legal theory developed hermeneutics of 
textual interactions in the Qur’an and Sunna. While this does not entail that the theories 
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and methods thus elaborated were intended to be exclusive to the domain of figh or to 
those verses classified as having legal relevance, the Azhari scholar Muhammad 
al-Ghazali (1917-1996) and others have cautioned that usual al-figh cannot simply be 


universalised to all texts and topics within the Qur’an.'”* 


A more comprehensive approach to developing Qur’anic hermeneutics would be to 
formulate usil specific to individual ‘genres’ in the text, or various ‘readings’ in the 
aforementioned sense of purpose-driven analysis. Relevant examples of the former 
are to consider specifically how narrative passages (including narrations of pre-history) 
should be understood and synthesised, as well as passages describing natural 
phenomena. These are not merely questions of interpretive procedure, but instead 
touch on core issues of theology and the nature of scripture. The issues of literal and 
figurative uses of language are deeply established in the Arabic-Islamic literary and 
exegetical tradition,'”* but they can be revisited in light of modern debates just as they 
were born in the context of older debates. The rise (and partial fall) of so-called 
“scientific exegesis’ and its more forthright companion in ‘scientific miracles’ discourse 
has prompted methodological reflections on the part of some Muslim scholars, and this 
reactive approach could certainly give way to fresh positive accounts of tafsir 
methodology which could become the established norms of future centuries. 


NOTES 


1 The book was published in association with the Moroccan research institute MUBDI: 
Mu?assasat al-Buhith wa’l-Dirasat al-“IImiyya. Founded in 2007 by al-Shahid al-Bishikhi, 
they have a broader interest in ‘methodology (manhaj) studies’ and they are active—along with 
Markaz Tafsir (Riyadh)—in advancing normative tafsir studies. 


2 Hammad, ‘Z/m usil al-tafsir, p. 15. 
3 See al-Sabt, Qawd ‘id al-tafsir, vol. 1, p. 6. The two aspects of this metaphor (literally: cooking 


and scorching) refer to development of the branches of the science, and its issues being analysed 
extensively such as to leave virtually nothing further to investigate. 


4 Tafi, al-Iksir, pp. 41, 56. 


5 See al-Takmil fi usiil al-ta’wil in Islahi, Rasa’il al-Imam al-Farahi, pp. 212-214. For more 
quotes and a brief history, see al-Rakiti, Qawda‘id al-tafsir, pp. 35-46. 


6 Muhammad Sulayman et al., Usiil al-tafsir fi al-mu’allafat (Riyadh: Markaz Tafsir, 2015). 


7 Sulayman et al., Usiil al-tafsir fi al-mu’allafat, p. 11. The research for this work was completed 
by Master’s students in al-Azhar and Cairo Universities. See p. 112 for a summary of the 
problems in definition. 


8 Muhammad Sulayman et al., Usiil al-tafsir fi Gra’ al-mutakhassisin (Riyadh: Markaz Tafsir, 
2016). 

9 Sulayman et al, Usil al-tafsir fi ara’ al-mutakhassisin, pp. 88-90. The survey was sent to 
500 scholars across the Arabic-speaking world and received 135 responses, of which 39% were 
by graduates at Master’s level only, and the remainder by holders of a PhD. The largest number 
(46%) of respondents were from Saudi Arabia, followed by Egypt and Morocco (see p. 21). 
Respondents tended to agree on the importance of Ibn Taymiyya’s Mugaddima along with the 
recent contributions of Musa‘id al-Tayyar, a leading figure in Markaz Tafsir. They also tended to 
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emphasise the significance of al-Zarkashi and al-Suyati in the “uliim al-Qur’dn genre, along with 
the introduction to al-Tabari’s exegesis. 


10 This assessment is drawn from my own experience as an undergraduate at al-Azhar’s Faculty 
of Theology, particularly the Department of Tafsir and Qur’anic Sciences. Even the progression 
to doctorate and beyond was not presented as the route to become a mufassir, nor were our 
professors described in these terms. The reasons behind the phenomenon I am describing require 
further reflection with reference to the history of the discipline and engagement with the Qur’an 
more broadly. 


11 al-Suyiati, al-Itgan, vol. 6, pp. 2,294-2,297. See below for Ibn ‘Ashiir’s resolution to the 
circularity I have described here. 


12 Saleh, ‘Historiography,’ pp. 34-35. 


13 An example of critical discussion of modern thinkers characterised as ‘secularists’ is in 
al-Shafil, al-Tayyar al-‘almani al-hadith: see the author’s list of eight figures on pp. 93-96. 
Al-Raystini’s book al-Nass al-Qur’ani was awarded a governmental prize in Morocco and 
published by its religious ministry in 2010. It responds to Abi Zayd and Shahrour, as well as 
Mohammed Arkoun and Amina Wadud, and goes some way to establishing a positive approach 
to reading the Qur’an. 


14 Elshakry, Reading Darwin, pp. 308-309. The author makes clear the difficulty in applying 
such labels. The description of the hisba court case as about ‘blasphemy’ is another such 
approximation. A fascinating interview with each of the two litigants, broadcast in 2000 before 
the case was concluded, can be viewed online: www.youtube.com/watch?v=Bwhwx YOoiV8. 


15 See his opening discussion on this and other aspects of the science as Shahin understood it: 
Abi Adam, pp. 31-48. 


16 For example, Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 120. 


17 See Guessoum, Quantum, p. 313. The plagiarism claim on behalf of Shahrour is mentioned at 
the end of al-Mat‘ani’s book Abi Adam, p. 143. Shahin had faced Shahrour (strangely, this was in 
2000, after the release of Abi Adam) in a series of televised debates which touched directly on 
topics from Shahrour’s book. In his opening remarks, Shahin states that he aims to correct some 
of Shahrour’s views in order for an improved second edition of al-Kitab wa’l-Qur’an to be 
produced. See: www.youtube.com/watch?v=gA2wtOUC658. 


18 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 17. Another work he could have drawn from is Maqdl fi al-insan by 
‘Aisha “Abd al-Rahman (known as Bint al-Shati?, 1913-1998), originally published in 1969, 
which includes a discussion of the nuances and rhetorical impact of the various terms used to 
denote the human being in the Qur’an (see pp. 11-19). 


19 See Elshakry, Reading Darwin, p. 308. 


20 See Guessoum, ‘Islamic Theological Views’, regarding what he terms ‘human 
exceptionalism’. 


21 As well as translating seminal works by Muhammad Draz and Malik Bennabi from French to 
Arabic, he authored a study of the Qur’an, Tarikh al-Qur’4an, and another on the impact of variant 
Qur’anic readings on the Arabic language, Athar al-qira’at fi al-aswat wa’l-nahw al-‘Arabi. 
22 As well as the works discussed here, refutation books have been written by Jawwad °Afana, 
°Abd Allah al-Mawjan, and Salih Ibrahim. Among other writings and encounters, Muhammad 
Hammad wrote a series of columns in the newspaper al-‘Arabi (October 2004); and a heated 
televised debate with geologist and Islamic preacher Zaghlul al-Najjar concluded with al-Najjar 
waving what appears to be al-Mat‘ani’s refutation in the face of Shahin. See: www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=0Y 9j5y-KfEo. 


23 al-Mat‘ani’s works on Qur’anic rhetoric (Khasa’is al-ta‘bir al-Qur’ani) and allegorical 
language (al-Majaz fi al-lugha wa’l-Qur’an al-karim) deserve to be more widely known. 
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Commenting on Shahin’s decision to depend primarily on the Qur’an, he writes: “This is 
fortunate for us because he has chosen the field that we are skilled at investigating’ (al-Mat*ani, 
Abi Adam, p. 30). 


24 The review appeared in al-Sharg al-Awsat newspaper on 19-20 March 2000. I have accessed 
it from an online forum, and page numbers provided here correspond to its layout in a document 
of fourteen pages. 


25 al-Muzayni, al-Zayf, pp. 9-12. He also criticises the ‘poor writing’ in this work and questions 
the claim that it took 25 years to compose (p. 13). According to al-Mat‘ani, if the author’s 
repetitions of himself were removed the book would be only a third of its size! (al-Mat‘ani, 
Abi Adam, p. 81). 

26 al-Muzayni, al-Zayf al-ishtigagi, p. 14. See also Daneshgar, Tantawi Jawhari. For 
al-Maraghi, see “Abbas, al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin, vol. 2, pp. 241-276. 

27 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, pp. 17, 146-147. He describes this aspect thus: ‘There is no benefit in 
knowing it and no harm in being ignorant of it’ (p. 159). Curiously, Shahin himself declares 
that it is useless to delve in unseen matters, by which he means the nature of the discussion 
between God and the angels. He also describes this by the term mutashabih (see later in this 
paper) (see Shahin, Abz Adam, p. 67). 

28 See for example al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, pp. 17 and 30. 

29 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 30. 


30 For an overview of negative positions of Qur’an scholars towards synonymy, see al-Munajjid, 
al-Tardduf, pp. 121-125. 


31 A collection of news articles in English can be accessed online via the Arab West Report: 
www.arabwestreport.info/en/persons/abd-al-sabur-shahin-dr. 


32 See Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 19, and the verdict itself on pp. 195-204. 
33 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 202. 

34 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 202. 

35 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 19. 


36 Shahin cites from this commentary for tangential purposes, e.g. Abi Adam, pp. 69 and 122. 
He also cites Qutb (p. 81) and a few other sources, but not other tafsir works. 


37 Elshakry, Reading Darwin, p. 218. Another teacher of Rida, the influential Lebanese scholar 
Husayn al-Jisr (1845-1909) had argued in his ‘Hamidian Treatise’ for a partial concession to 
evolutionary theory if the evidence should prove overwhelming: in that case, Qur’anic texts 
which admit multiple interpretations should be read in accordance with the certain facts 
established rationally or scientifically (see Elshakry, Reading Darwin, pp. 150-154). 


38 See al-Sha‘rawi, Tafsir al-Sha‘rawi, vol. 1, pp. 261-263. Al-Sha‘rawi, a graduate of 
al-Azhar’s Faculty of Arabic Language, was unusual in attaining recognition as a mufassir, 
though he characterised his own lectures (and the books based upon them) as ‘reflections’ 
(khawatir) around the Qur’an. See Pink, ‘Tradition, Authority and Innovation’, p. 58; her 
characterisation of al-Sha‘rawi as ‘conservative’ (p. 73) must accept flexibility, as we have 
noted about Shahin. 


39 See Abi Dhiyab, zahirat al-tafsir al-“ilmi, pp. 89-124, and ‘Awad, Masir al-tafsir, 
pp. 533ff. 
40 See Guessom, ‘The Qur’an, Science’, pp. 420-423; see also Bigliardi, ‘The Strange Case of 


Dr Bucaille’. Al-Mat‘ani also touches on this aspect in his broader discussion of Qur’anic ijaz 
(Khasa’is al-ta‘bir al-Qur’ani, vol. 1, pp. 133-134). 


41 Saleh, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’, pp. 149-150. The treatise’s title was provided by its eventual 
publisher, Jamal al-Shatti, in 1936. Saleh argues that it had been ‘inconsequential’ before finding 
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its relevant audience ‘on the eve of modernity’ (Saleh, ‘Preliminary Remarks’, p. 10). The impact 
of this treatise on twentieth-century works has been documented in Sulayman et al, Usil al-tafsir 
fi al-mu’allafat (see pp. 121 ff.). 


42 See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 1, p. 26; the passage is reproduced without attribution. See also 
al-Dhahabi, al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin, vol. 1, p. 212. 

43 See Saleh, ‘Preliminary Remarks’, pp. 12-15, 21, and 33-34. 

44 Saleh, ‘Preliminary Remarks’, pp. 24-25, 31-36. 

45 For this description see G.F. Haddad’s introduction to his translation of al-Baydawi’s Anwar 
al-tanzil, p. 19. 


46 It is sometimes overlooked that every ma’thir (‘transmitted explanation’) starts life as ra’y 
(the opinion of an early authority) if not wahy (a Prophetic explanation derived from revelation). 
See Saleh, ‘Preliminary Remarks’, pp. 23-24. 

47 See Nafi, ‘Tahir ibn ‘Ashtir’. The author is a mild supporter of ‘scientific miracles’ (see for 
example his commentary on Q. 27:88 and Q. 86:7). 


48 See al-Zahrani, Athar al-dilalat, pp. 53-56, 65. See also pp. 77ff. 

49 See al-Tayyar, al-Tafsir al-lughawi, pp. 40-48. 

50 al-‘Awni, Takwin, pp. 77-86. 

51 al-‘Awni, Takwin, pp. 13-51; the scope of innovation in his approach may yet be 
characterised as conservative. 

52 al-Zarkashi, al-Burhdan, pp. 335-339. 

53 al-Suyiti, al-Itqan, vol. 6, pp. 2,289-2,293. For discussion of these traditions and their 
reception, see Birkeland, ‘Old Muslim Opposition’. 

54 al-Suyiti, al-Itqan, vol. 6, pp. 2,294—2,297. 


55 al-Suyiti, al-Jtqdan, vol. 6, p. 2,297. To understand the specifics of the art of tafsir, one would 
have to draw from the wider Itqgan. Work is needed to systematise the approach(es) to tafsir 
present in the /tqan and the Burhan. 


56 Ibn °Ashir, al-Tahrir wa’l-tanwir, vol. 1, p. 26. 
57 Ibn °Ashir, al-Tahrir wa’l-tanwir, vol. 1, p. 27. 
58 Shahin, Abz Adam, p. 12, and see also p. 50. 

59 Medoff, [jtihad and Renewal, p. 24. 


60 al-Tabataba°l, al-Mizan, vol. 1, pp. 8-10. In a similar vein, Bint al-Shati°’s term al-ihtikam 
ila al-Qur’an implies that the corpus is made to ‘adjudicate’ between possible interpretations of a 
word in its local context. See Naguib, ‘Bint al-Shati°’s Approach,’ pp. 58-61. 

61 al-Shinqiti, Adwa’ al-bayan, p. 6. 

62 On this group, see Baljon, Modern Muslim Koran Interpretation, pp. 17-19. Aisha Musa 
in Hadith as Scripture draws attention to early manifestations of hadith rejection by examining 
al-Shafi°i’s response to that trend; however, this does not establish continuity with modern 
Qur’anism. Moreover, while insisting that it is ‘an inherently Muslim response to inherently 
Muslim concerns’ (p. 3, see also p. 85), Musa downplays the effects of western dominance and 
the ideological trends such as liberalism. See Brown, Rethinking Tradition, pp. 21ff. for a 
balanced treatment of ‘internal’ trends and ‘external’ influences. 


63 Ibn Taymiyya, Muqgaddima, p. 93. Translation is mine; see also McAuliffe, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’. 
Brief remarks on this principle are found in the commentaries of al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1143), 
‘The most correct meanings are those denoted by the Qur’an [itself]’, and al-Razi (d. 604/1210), 
‘The verses of the Qur’an explain each other’. See al-Mutayri, Tafsir, pp. 53-55 for these as well 
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as some post-Taymiyyan quotes. For an earlier attestation of this idea attributed to Sa‘id b. Jubayr 
(d. 95/714), see al-Tabari, Jami* al-bayan, vol. 9, p. 7,065, explaining the term mutashabih in 
Q. 39:23. 


64 As Mahmoud Ayoub put it: “Thus whenever a verse, phrase or word of the Qur’an may be 
elucidated by another, no recourse to any other source is necessary’ (The Qur’an and its 
Interpreters Volume I, p. 22). 


65 See the compilation al-Jami‘ fi usiil al-tafsir, vol. 1, pp. 457-458, 463-465, and 467. 


66 The opening of his Chapter 78, ‘Ma‘rifat shurit al-mufassir wa-adabihi’ (‘Prerequisites 
and Proper Conduct of the Exegete’) attributes Ibn Taymiyya’s brief account opaquely to 
‘the ‘ulama’’, perhaps implying a broad acceptance of this exegetical hierarchy. Furthermore, 
al-Suytti bolsters the literal sense of the schema by rewording it and inserting the word awwalan: 
“Whoever seeks to perform tafstr of the Mighty Book should seek it first from the Qur’an’ 
(al-Itqan, vol. 6, p. 2,274). 


67 al-Zurqani, Manahil, vol. 2, pp. 387-388; and al-Dhahabi, al-Tafstr wa’l-mufassirin, vol. 1, 
pp. 137-140. 


68 al-Dhahabi, al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin, vol. 1, p. 40. Muhammad Abia Zahra (1898-1974) 
noted that while Ibn Taymiyya forbade exegesis using opinion (ra’y), his first stage of exegesis 
‘most certainly is a type of ra’y and ijtihdad’ (al-Mu‘jiza al-kubra, p. 598). Abti Zahra himself 
placed Prophetic hadith at the top of his hierarchy (al-Mu jiza al-kubra, p. 586). 


69 al-Tayyar in al-Jami‘, vol. 1, p. 471. Other writers have also expressed concern at locating 
intratextual exegesis in tafsir bi’l-ma’thir while stopping short of disputing the categorisation 
itself. Some point out that tafsir should be attributed to the mufassir, which is never God or the 
Qur’an in and of itself (see al-Khatib, Miftah al-tafsir, vol. 1, p. 335). Fadl ‘Abbas does not 
mention the Qur’an as a source of ma’thiir exegesis, but proposes to include classical Arabic 
lexicons in the genre (/tqan al-burhan, vol. 1, p. 195). 


70 al-Mutayri, Tafsir, p. 75. The PhD thesis upon which the book is based was entitled ‘Asbab 
al-khata’ fi tafsir al-Qur’an bi’l-Qur’an’ (‘Causes of Error in Exegesis of the Qur’an through 
the Qur’an’) and this is reflected in his Salafi critique of the method as applied by other schools of 
thought. Despite this, the author could not escape the ‘consensus’ re: the superiority and priority 
of intratextual exegesis. See al-Mutayri, Tafsir, pp. 74 and 321ff.; also al-Tayyar, al-Tahrir, 
pp. 46-47. 


71 See al-Mutayri’s assessment (Tafsir, pp. 59-61) of “Abd al-Karim al-Khatib’s al-Tafsir 
al-Qur° ani li’l-Qur’an, and Abii Zayd al-Damanhiri’s al-Hidaya wa’l-‘irfan fi tafstr al-Qur’an 
bi’l-Qur’an. 

72. al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 160. Although he did not make the link explicit, this quote appears 
just after points regarding /sra’iliyyat. It could be said that the latter represent the theorising of 
previous communities and the Muslims themselves, just as Shahin is presenting his own theories 
to ‘fill the gaps’ of scripture. 


73 See Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 23 (Introduction to the second edition). 


74 See Saleh, ‘Preliminary Remarks’, p. 12 on attempts by the scholars of al-Azhar to expunge 
such materials from the tafsir corpus, contrasted with the views of the reformist scholar and 
leading proponent of literary exegesis, Amin al-Khiuli. 


75 Shahin, Abi Adam, pp. 27-29. See °Abbas, al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin, vol. 1, p. 35 and the 
compilation volume Murdaja‘at fi al-Isra’iliyyat, p. 134. 


76 Aba Shahba, al-Isra’iliyyat, pp. 5-9. He names the general secretary of the time, 
°Abd al-Halim Mahmid (the Grand Imam of al-Azhar from 1973-1978) and his successor 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman Bisar (Grand Imam from 1979-1982). He also praises the work 
of al-Dhahabi (al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin and another pamphlet on the topic [presumably 
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‘al-Isra°iliyyat ft al-tafsir wa’l-hadith’ in Buhith fi ‘uliim al-tafsir, pp. 9-143]). According to 
al-Tayyar, these two authors have influenced almost all contemporary writings on the topic 
(Muraja “at fi al-Isra’iliyyat, p. 171). 

77 Abit Shahba, al-Isra’iliyyat, pp. 91-94. 


78 Abi Shahba, al-Isra’iliyyat, pp. 103-105. The narration is in al-Bukhari’s chapter on Tafsir 
under Q. 2:136. 


79 See Saleh, ‘A Muslim Hebraist’. 

80 See Abt Shahba, al-Isra’iliyyat, p. 143. 

81 See p. 5 (foreword) and pp. 10-12 (Introduction). 

82 al-Muzayni, al-Zayf al-ishtiqaqi, p. 1. See also al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, pp. 158-159. 
83 Shahin, Abi Adam, pp. 57-65. 

84 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 22. 


85 See ‘Abbas, al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin, vol. 1, pp. 651-660 for an overview of the 
development of the field in theory and practice. He considers the first overt proponent of this 
approach to be the Azhar Grand Imam (from 1958-1963) Mahmid Shaltit. 


86 In so doing, he has conflated the historical discussion with one on methods, as though 
intratextual exegesis was the earliest method historically. The same occurs elsewhere, such as 
the work of the same title by Fadl ‘Abbas (see his al-Tafstr wa’l-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 123). In 
his introduction, ‘Abbas underlines the seminal nature of al-Dhahabi’s book and some of the 
criticisms it has received (al-Tafsir wa’l-mufassiriin, pp. 17-25). 


87 Examples in the genre are Ahkam al-Qur’an by Abi Bakr al-Razi al-Jassas (d. 370/981), 
a Hanafi authority, and works by the same title by the Shafi°t al-Kiya al-Harrasi (d. 504/1010), 
and the Maliki Aba Bakr Ibn al-° Arabi (d. 543/1148). See al-Dhahabti, al-Tafstr wa’l-mufassirin, 
vol. 2, pp. 385-400. 


88 The genre of gasas (verbal noun meaning ‘narrative content’; alternatively gisas, ‘stories’) is 
both thematic and comparative. Some important works deal particularly with the prophets, such 
as the publication Qisas al-anbiya’, extracted from Ibn Kathir’s history al-Bidaya wa’l-nihaya. 
See, for issues surrounding this and the broader genre, and its relationship to the Qur’an and 
exegesis, Pregill et al., ‘Qisas al-Anbiya’’. 

89 The project aims at reforming Islamic thought and assumes that religious concepts are best 
understood when their scriptural usage is studied holistically (see al-Bizi, Mafhiim al-taqwa, 
p. 58). 

90 al-Bizi, pp. 22-35, pp. 35-52. He does not include orientalist contributions to analysing 
Qur’anic terms; of particular significance are the works of Toshihiko Izutsu. A key writer in the 
literary school was the Egyptian professor °A°isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint al-Shati°), whose 
method—based on al-Khili’s literary approach—is presented in the Introduction to the fifth 
edition of volume 1 of her commentaries on fourteen short suras of the Qur’an. The first step is 
‘thematic analysis’ (al-tanawul al-mawdii‘1) which starts with gathering verses containing the 
word or expression under study. These Qur’anic usages are then studied both in their ‘local 
context of dya and sura’ and ‘the broad context of the whole Qur’an’ (al-Tafsir al-bayani, vol. 1, 
p. 11). A key word which appears several times in Bint al-Shati°’s introductions is istigra’, 
implying a comprehensive survey of relevant verses. 


91 Hanafi, ‘Method of Thematic Interpretation’, pp. 202-205. 


92 The ‘pillars’ are summarised in al-Btizi, Mafhiim al-taqgwa, pp. 61-69. Most of the 
supplementary points here are from Sa‘id, al-Madkhal, pp. 60-70. 


93 The minimum is to divide them into Meccan and Medinan. There is surprisingly little 
emphasis on chronology in the sources I consulted, compared to the diachronic approach of 
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Neuwirth and others. As noted above, Shahin did try to reflect on chronology and its 
implications. 


94 al-Biizi, Mafhim al-taqwa, p. 65. 


95 See al-Buzi, Mafhim al-taqwa, pp. 67-68 for a regimented approach to structuring mustalah 
research. 


96 Shahin, Abi Adam, pp. 74-76. 
97 See for example chapter 39 of al-Suyiti’s Jtgdan. 


98 A lack of methodological rigour is inferred by al-Muzayni from inaccuracies 
and discrepancies in Shahin’s account of the frequency of various terms appearing in the 
Qur’an—see al-Zayf al-ishtiqaqi, p. 12. Al-Muzayni’s own interpretations, e.g. of Q. 19:26 
(al-Zayf al-ishtiqaqi, p. 4) are sometimes eccentric in their own right. 

99 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 61. 

100 Shahin, Abz Adam, p. 104. 


101 Ihave translated this to display the two terms, and the assumption here is that inst amounts to 
the same as insan. Al-Muzayni states (al-Zayf al-ishtiqaqi, p. 6) that Shahin completely neglected 
to cite this verse. His additional complaint that Shahin removed the end of Q. 3:79 does not, as far 
as I am concerned, hold merit: see Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 76. 


102 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 41. See Shahin’s explanation in the original Abi Adam, p. 93. 
103 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 93. 

104 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 43, and see, for example, Q. 38:71 and Q. 25:54. 

105 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 20. See also p. 78-80. 


106 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, p. 45. This categorisation was applied by al-Dhahabi in al-Tafsir 
wa’l-mufassiriin to works which did not adhere to Sunni orthodoxy, even such pivotal works 
in the history of exegesis as al-Zamakhshari’s Kashshaf. Sunni works which went beyond 
the narrative approach were described as ‘permissible opinion’, and elsewhere ‘praiseworthy 
opinion’. See Saleh, ‘Preliminary Remarks’, p. 7. 


107 This is an interpretive gloss; the expression ibtigha@’a ta’wilihi may be read more plainly as 
‘seeking after its meaning/interpretation’. 


108 These can be derived from the famous debate over the syntax (i.e. sentence break known as 
wagf) in Q. 3:7, whereby the reciter affirms either that its ta’wil (‘interpretation’) is known to 
none ‘except God’ (illa Allah)—as in most translations, such as Abdel Haleem’s above—or that 
it is known to none ‘except God and those firmly grounded in knowledge’ (wa’l-rasikhina ft 
al-‘ilm) as in the Qara’i translation. The choice between these syntactic readings is not simply a 
matter of taste or transmission, nor does it rely solely upon internal Qur’anic evidence; according 
to al-Suyiti, the majority of scholars argued for stopping upon ‘except God’ due to a number of 
traditions attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas and other early authorities. See al-Suytti, al-Jtqan, vol. 4, 
pp. 1,340ff. 


109 I will not elaborate here on the numerous points of divergence in interpreting Q. 3:7, such 
that the two stances may be reconciled in other ways. An example is the word ta’wilahu: does it 
refer to ‘interpretation’ in the conventional sense, or a kind of ultimate knowledge which is the 
sole preserve of God? Does its pronoun refer to the mutashabih portion of the Qur’an specifically, 
or the whole scripture? See Wild’s summary of ‘legal, rhetorical, and anti-exegetical’ 
interpretations of the verse in his “The Self-Referentiality’, pp. 429-430. 


110 These equivocal verses may be classed as mutashabih or not, in that Q. 3:7 is not explicit in 
excluding a middle set of verses which are neither muhkam nor mutashabih (See al-Farahi, Nizam 
al-Qur’Gn, vol. 1, p. 345). In this connection, al-Zarkashi cites an opinion which defines the 
former as ‘that which is known [in meaning] without the need for baydn (‘explanation’)’ whereas 
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the latter is ‘that which cannot be explained (/a@ yurja bayadnuhu)’ (al-Burhan, p. 293). This 
implies that there are other verses which require explanation, and whose explanation is possible: 
according to other definitions, these are the mutashabih—or this term encompasses both types 
of verse. 


111 Ibn °Ashtr, al-Tahrir wa’l-tanwir, vol. 3, p. 155. Al-Tabataba°i argues that the singular 
word umm implies that these verses are in harmony with each other, thus making them suitable 
to be a foundation for understanding the entire book (al-Tabataba°i, al-Mizdn, vol. 3, p. 23). 
See also al-Alisi, Rah al-ma‘Gni, vol. 4, p. 21 where this meaning (‘as though they are a 
single verse’) is suggested alongside the possibility that each muhkam verse is like an umm in its 
own right. 


112 The editor, “Adnan Zarzitir, states that the Mut‘tazilis were the first to write such 
works (in which the word mutashabih is used in this sense) and dominated the genre (see his 
preface to Mutashabih al-Qur’an, p. 51). See also Mourad, ‘The Introduction to the Tahdhib’, 
pp. 111-112. 


113 °Abd al-Jabbar, Mutashabih al-Qur’4an, pp. 8-9. See also Belhaj, ‘al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
Qur’anic Hermeneutics’, p. 278. 


114 See al-Razi’s exegesis of Q. 3:7, in which he notes the subjectivity problem and proposes 
rules for ihkam and tashabuh related to rational proofs (al-Razi, Mafatth al-ghayb, vol. 4, 
pp. 173-174). 


115 See for example al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, pp. 45, 66. It is remarkable that al-Mat‘ani himself 
says on p. 51, after outlining the exegetes’ views on ‘another creation’ (Q. 23:13) that ‘It is 
possible to add to these correct meanings one more correct meaning, namely that the foetus, after 
receiving the spirit and being born, becomes a creation distinct from its father and mother who 
brought him forth, and distinct from other intelligent creatures’ (emphasis added). 


116 Shahin, Abi Adam, p. 70 

117 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, pp. 24-25. 

118 Shahin, Abi Adam, pp. 108-110. 

119 al-Mat°ani, Abi Adam, pp. 65, 68. 

120 Shahin, Abi Adam, pp. 111, 113. See al-Mat°ani’s response in his work, p. 80. 

121 al-Mat°ani, Abr Adam, pp. 73-78, and see pp. 46-48 regarding Q. 40:67. See also 
al-Muzayni, al-Zayf al-ishtiqaqi, p. 8. 

122 See Hammad, “I/m usiil al-tafsir, pp. 56-57. 

123 See al-Mat‘ani, al-Majaz. 
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